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Emerson's "Hitch your wagon to a star/' in Margaret Fuller's "Genius Wfll thrive without training/' in J. G. Holland's "We build the ladder by which we rise/' and in the various versions given these aphorisms in ordinary speech. The cult of getting ahead through one's own efforts was both reflected in and still further popularized by the McGuffey readers and other schoolbooks, by tales, essays, and verses in popular magazines and newspapers, and by commencement addresses in academies and high schools which frequently began and ended on the theme "Beyond the Alps lies Italy!*'
In the post-Civil War decades the idea of .success through self-effort as a possibility for everyone became vastly more popular and widespread than ever before. The men and women responsible for this never-ceasing popularization did not consciously write their stories and their books in order to defend the existing order of private property, competitive enterprise, and corporate wealth. They did so largely because they believed in the reality of what they wrote; and there was certainly a reality behind it. While the cult of the self-made man was being elaborated in die 1870s, 1880s, and 1890s, there was truth in Carnegie's insistence that many of the millionaires in active control had started out as poor boys. While the literature of success was being written and read in the same decade, Darwin P. Kingsley was on his way from his job as chore boy on a Vermont farm to the presidency of the world's largest insurance company. John D. Rockefeller was tasting the bitterness*of relative poverty.and then the sweets of incredible material success. Thomas A. Edison was growing from newsboy to world-famous inventor. James Farrell was forging ahead from humble labor in a wire mill to the presidency of United States Steel, and Charles Schwab was pushing on from driving a coach into leadership in the same industry, Henry Ford was emerging from a job at two and a half dollars a week polishing steam engines; and Julius Rosenwald, a peddler of chromos, was on his way to the captaincy of a great mail-order business.
But such actualities only in part explain the growth of the cult of the self-made man. The demand for this type of literature was related to the fact that in the years following the Civil War the plain people felt keenly the effects of the contraction of credit, of the recurring periods of depression and unemployment, and of the prevailing downward trend in farm prices. As it became ever more difficult for the small enterpriser to compete with the growing corporation, there was need for a reaffinna-